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under the last Czarist epoch, no impartial criminolog-
ical student, whether in the Soviet Union or abroad,
has as yet been able to determine. The Soviet criminol-
ogist, Professor M. N. Gernet, in his latest book,
"Crime in the Soviet Union and Abroad," points out
the difficulties in the way of such an investigation.
What was the highest form of criminality under the
old regime became trivial offences under the Soviet
Constitution. Moreover the Soviet's own conception
of crime has at no time been a fixed quantity. It is
governed by political necessity rather than by estab-
lished legal and ethical conceptions. A peasant taking
a cart load of wood from a government-owned forest
may get one of three or four different sentences at dif-
ferent times, or may not be punished at all if conditions
in the country are peaceful and the motive for the
offence was found to be personal need and not a desire
for gain or speculation.
Statistics are of small value in such a comparative
study of crime under the old and new regimes, as all
criminal statistics in Russia have been more or less
incomplete since the beginning of the century. The
Czarist government did not list all categories of crime
for the public gaze. As the revolutionary movement
spread to all classes, many political and especially mili-
tary offenders were arrested and disposed of without
a public record of their case. The Soviet government's
struggle with its own counter-revolutionaries, with the
kulaks, or rich peasants, who resist its nationalization